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Christmas Song 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Decoration by Lis] Hummel 


Siva a song of Christmas, the good time is Let the happy bells ring! Blow, bugles, blow! 


here; Let the nimble bob-sleds glide across the snow; 
Welcome, cheery Yuletide, once every year: Set the Christmas table, cut the Christmas 
Trees bright with candles, stockings full of pie; 

toys. Tell the Christmas story round the fire, by 
Boxes full of bon-bons, hearts full of joys. and by. 


Don’t forget the poor folks who have less than 
we; 
They love the good things, too, we must agree; 
Share your toys and candy, pudding and the 
rest. 
On a jolly Christmas, sharing is the best. 
—From “The Children’s Book,” Cupples and Leon Co., New York. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross 


DECEMBER, 1938 


A Guide for Teachers 


By Rursa Evetyn HENDERSON 


The December News in the School 


Classroom Index of Contents 
Art: 


Front Cover, ‘‘Christmas Song,’’ ‘‘Christmas,”’ 
Back Cover 


General Science: 
‘*Winland’’ 


Geography: 

England—‘ Elizabeth Fry’’ 

Finland—‘‘The Contest,’’ ‘‘Finland”’ 

Germany —‘‘St. Nicholas’ Donkey,’’ ‘‘Christmas 
Mail from Austria’’ 

Italy—‘‘ Program Picture’’ 

Sweden—‘‘ Christmas on Tinicum’’ 

United States—‘Christmas on Tinicum,’’ ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Fry,’’ ‘‘Festival of Lights,’’ ‘‘Christmas,”’ 
‘‘Christmas News’”’ 

Other Countries—‘‘Christmas,’’ ‘‘ Christmas News’’ 


Music: 


‘Christmas Song,’’ ‘‘When Christ Was Born,’’ 
‘*The Contest’ 


Primary Grades: 
**St. Nicholas’ Donkey,’’ ‘‘Christmas,’’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas Mail from Austria,’’ ‘‘Christmas Song”’ 


Reading: 

1. What is the best thing on a ‘‘ Jolly Christmas’’? 
2. Make up a tune for the Christmas Song. 

1. What familiar things did Christina Helm find 
in New Sweden, and what new things? 2. What 
national ancestries does your class have? 

1. What ways did Betsy Gurney find to be ‘‘a light 
to the blind, speech to the dumb, and feet to the 
lame’’? 2. What are some things that the American 
Friends Service Committee does today ? 

1. What did Niilo earn by writing on Finland’s 
forests? 2. Why did the Mayor say that his writing 
was not a poem? 

1. How do the bagpipers in the Program picture 
know where to play their carols? (editorial; ‘‘Song 
of the Bagpipers’’) 2. What are some of the great 
gifts of the Jewish race to civilization in religion, 
literature, law, public health, other fields? 

1. Should we expect gratitude and praise when we 
give presents to our friends? 2. Should we express 
appreciation when our friends give us presents? 

1. How has Finland made itself a self-sustained 
nation? 2. Find out what you can about the music 
of Sibelius, the poetry of Topelius and Runeberg, and 
the writings of other Finnish authors. 


1. From what places are activities pictured on the 
Christmas pages? 2. Choose the picture you like best 
and make up a story suggested by the caption. 

1. Do any of the Junior Red Cross Christmas 
activities in other countries resemble your own? 
2. With what groups or individuals can you share 
Christmas happiness? 

1. How did St. Nicholas’ donkey act? 2. How 
should you treat your pets so that they will want to 
come home? 


1. What is the old Austrian legend about Christ- 
mas presents? 2. What other Christmas legends do 
you know? 


Units: 


Christmas in Many Lands—‘‘Christmas Song,’’ 
**When Christ Was Born,’’ ‘‘Christmas on Tinicum,”’ 
‘‘The Contest,’’ ‘‘Christmas,’’ ‘‘Christmas News,’’ 
**St. Nicholas’ Donkey,’’ ‘‘Christmas Mail from 
Austria’’ 

Climate—‘‘Christmas on Tinicum,”’ 
test,’’ ‘‘Finland’’ 

Conservation—‘‘The Contest”’ 

Expression of Religious Impulses—‘‘Christmas on 
Tinieum,’’ ‘‘Elizabeth Fry,’’ ‘‘When Christ Was 
Born’’ 

Pets—‘‘St. Nicholas’ Donkey’”’ 


Pioneers—‘‘Christmas on Tinicum,’’ ‘‘The Con- 
test’’ 


**The Con- 


Reader References on Red Cross 


An annotated bibliography of text books with use- 
ful Red Cross and Junior Red Cross material ean be 
obtained from your Headquarters office free on re- 
quest. It may at times be helpful in seeking mate- 
rial for Junior Red Cross programs or for teachers’ 
and parents’ discussion of the place of Junior Red 
Cross in the school. Some of these volumes are on 
character education, some on extra-curricular activi- 
ties, some on citizenship; some are supplementary 
readers, and some anthologies of plays or material 
for auditorium programs. 

A new series of Community Readers (Winston 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia) has three vol- 
umes, entitled Community Interests, Community 
Helpers, and Community Activities. Each volume 
has a good section on the Red Cross with the place 
of the Junior Red Cross stressed especially in Com- 
munity Activities. Statistics of membership are not 
up to date, but those change yearly and indeed from 
month to month. The essential facts are accurate. 
The editors are Samuel Berman, Jane Eayre Fryer, 
and J. Lynn Barnard. 








Developing Program Activities for December 


Individual Differences and Social Understanding 


N DEVELOPING the Junior Red Cross in schools 

of Cleveland, the program was first put into sev- 
eral selected schools and then extended into others. 
The Superintendent of the Garfield Heights Schools 
has kept a supervisory eye on the result through 
questionnaires. In sending the replies to Mrs. Heller, 
Junior Red Cross Secretary for the Cleveland Schools, 
Superintendent Maurer commented: ‘‘To you and 
the members of your organization assuredly goes the 
eredit for providing a worthwhile type of school 
activity. We believe that the school as an institution 
must be dedicated to child development in all of its 
phases and personally I consider activity of this kind 
a vital part of our school curriculum.”’ 

Some of the answers fit only the specific situation 
of a given school. Some of those that are more 
general in their application are quoted here with the 
hope that they will suggest lines of development. 
The questions and answers follow: 


1. Does the program allow for individual differ- 
ences? 

The Garfield Heights Elementary School replied: 
‘“‘The activities of the group are varied enough so 
that they do allow each child the chance to express 
himself in a way in which he is interested and has 
some capacity. The limitations are those that we 
impose on ourselves because of time limitations.’’ 

The Park Knoll School: ‘‘The present program 
does not seem to make adequate provision for indi- 
vidual differences in the ability and aptitudes of our 
students.’’ 

The Garfield Heights High School replied: ‘‘I 
know of no other group program that makes more 
adequate provision for individual differences in 
pupils. The range of projects set up by the Junior 
Red Cross makes it possible for all pupils to find some 
focus of interest and success. At present there are 
groups in writing, printing, sewing, and drawing.”’ 

The Maple Leaf School: ‘‘Each child plays a def- 
inite part in the program by finding some phase of 
work which suits his interests and capacities. Through 
activity, the various grade levels obtain a reasonable 
amount of success and the leader type of child has 
the opportunity to represent his classroom group in 
the Maple Leaf Junior Red Cross Council and report 
back the decisions of that group. The monthly Coun- 
cil meeting includes representatives from each grade. 
Age differences are not noticed and each representa- 
tive is urged to contribute something to the discus- 
sions. The group acts as one unit and guides the 
various class activities. 

The Roosevelt Elementary School: ‘‘Yes. (1) The 
planning and carrying out of a project is in the 
hands of the classroom teacher. The Junior Red 
Cross merely suggests projects and activities and 
gives help. Various phases of a project are appor- 
tioned and assigned by the teacher according to the 
abilities of the students. (2) Opportunities for the 
development of leadership are presented through 
student offices of President, Vice President, Secre- 
tary, and Home Room Representatives.’’ 


2. To what extent do you regard the work being 
done as educational? 
Garfield Heights Elementary School: ‘‘If we con- 


ceive of education as that which develops the whole 
child, certainly this program is highly educational. 
The Junior Red Cross magazine alone is full of ma- 
terial that can be used to supplement the units in 
classes. The many services of the Red Cross provide 
opportunities for the study of many of our modern 
problems. The organization of group activities en- 
courages group conciousness.’’ 

The Park Knoll School: ‘‘Most of the work done 
by our Juniors has been making favors for hospitals. 
These lessons in handwork have been highly moti- 
vated.”’ 

Maple Leaf School: ‘‘The work is educational in 
that it is correlated with language, art, writing, the 
safety program, and social studies. The monthly 
Junior Red Cross magazines offer good reading ma- 
terial for all grades. The Garfield Heights Fire 
Department conducted a ninety minute First Aid 
leeture and demonstration in our school by invitation 
of the Junior Red Cross Council. This was most in- 
structive for the entire upper grades.’’ 

The Roosevelt Elementary School: ‘‘It is definitely 
and strictly educational. It has always been the 
policy of the organization to make suggestions and 
give aid in projects which are or should be part of 
the regular school curriculum. The Junior Red Cross 
seeks to vitalize these projects by giving them a serv- 
ice motive. Furthermore, Mrs. Heller, who has 
charge of the contact work with schools, has had wide 
experience as an outstanding teacher in the Cleveland 
School of Education and in Cleveland curriculum 
center schools. She fully understands the problems 
of the teacher.’’ 


3. In your opinion, does the Junior Red Cross 
Program make definite contributions to the social 
understandings of the pupils? 


Garfield Heights Elementary School: ‘‘I would 
state that this is one of the outstanding features of 
the Junior Red Cross. It does sensitize the child to 
the needs, feelings, and conditions of other people. 
Certainly the making of things for the people in the 
hospitals brings him to realize that there is satisfac- 
tion in helping others. The class in First Aid has 
as its objective helping others. The motto on the 
Junior Red Cross button and arm band is ‘I Serve.’ ”’ 

Garfield Heights High School: ‘‘Sinee the Red 
Cross organization is a service group, ‘the social 
understanding’ of those who participate in its pro- 
gram cannot help but grow.”’ 

The Park Knoll School: ‘‘These lessons have made 
some contributions to the social understandings of 
the pupils in that it develops in them a feeling of 
sympathy for others less fortunate than they.’’ 

Maple Leaf School: ‘‘Social understanding has 
been developed in the following ways in our building: 

‘**1. Sending things to the less fortunate children 
and adults; making others happy without expecting 
any material return oneself 

‘*2. Making contacts with local citizens and organ- 
izations (i.e. police, firemen) to assist in the Junior 
Red Cross programs 

**3. Creating a friendly attitude toward foreign 
countries through correspondence 

‘*4. Studying what others do and how we can help 
them’’ 

Roosevelt Elementary School: ‘‘Decidedly yes. The 


finished products of each classroom project go to 
some under-privileged group, to some organization in 
need of aid or to groups in foreign lands. When 
children know they are serving a hospital, a chil- 
dren’s home, or other worthy institution or group, 
they are interested in learning more about those 
whom they serve. The culmination of such interests 
for several groups of pupils in our building has been 
a trip to visit the institution served. 

‘‘When children work with a service motive re- 
enforced by an active realization of the actual need, 
and when they send real letters and albums to chil- 
dren in foreign lands and receive real letters and 
real albums in return, their social understanding will 
develop far more quickly and accurately than would 
be possible through mere reading or study.’’ 


Adapting the Organization to the School 

Naturally the organization in the schools varied 
according to the particular needs of different schools. 

In Garfield Heights Elementary, the club organi- 
zation was found profitable: ‘‘We have one Junior 
Red Cross club in our regular club program and six 
other clubs based on home room units. These seven 
groups participate in such activities as operating the 
Lost and Found Department, ushering at school 
functions, making safety posters, assisting with guard 
duty, Junior Red Cross assemblies, Junior Red Cross 
school correspondence and institutional service. Our 
institutional service is worth mention in this letter. 
Each group does something for institutions such as 
the hospitals on ‘red letter’ days. For example, on 
Thanksgiving the clubs sent apples and decorations 
to Mt. Sinai Hospital. Other days scheduled for a 
similar service are Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter. 
and Mother’s Day. 

‘*Our criticism of the Junior Red Cross is not so 
much our criticism of the organization as it is the 
organization’s criticism of us. They usually have as 
their objective the enrollment of the entire school. 
Then a Junior Red Cross Council is set up in the 
school and each room sends representatives to this 
Council. I have opposed this extensive a program 
for fear of superimposing something on teachers who 
are not interested. For example: Here is a third- 
grade teacher who prefers to have a safety club in 
her homeroom and does a better job at that than if 
she were forced to have a Junior Red Cross club.”’ 

The Maple Leaf School: ‘‘Originally the organiza- 
tion included just members from grade seven and 
eight, but this year the club was expanded to include 
every child enrolled in the building. The member- 
ship fee for the entire group was earned by each 
one’s participating in a series of Red Cross events 
before the end of October. The present form of 
organization of the Junior Red Cross in our situation 
has made a direct contact with more individuals than 
in previous years. The older children are more con- 
siderate and tolerant of the younger children’s view- 
point and a genuine friendly spirit is apparent when 
the entire school cooperates to complete a project. 

‘*A suggestion for the future would be the organi- 
zation of a central council in the Garfield City 
Schools. The various Junior Red Cross clubs in our 
schools could share ideas and discuss the work carried 


on in the community. Each school could send one or 
more representatives to the central body and carry 
valuable information.”’ 


Junior Red Cross Gifts Are Appreciated 


Directly and indirectly word comes frequently to 
show that gifts of Junior members do carry the 
pleasure that their makers hope for. A number of 
such expressions from government hospitals about the 
gifts from Junior Red Cross members of the Middle 
West Area are quoted here. 


Veterans Administration, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 

‘*Let us take this opportunity to thank you for the 
assistance which you have given us on so many pre- 
vious occasions. Let us assure you that your service 
is needed as much as it is appreciated at this Facility, 
and we are at all times able to use each article which 
you direct to us.’’ 


Veterans Administration, Camp Custer, Michigan: 


‘*It is always a pleasure to open any box sent by 
the Junior Red Cross, because we feel that it is a 
cheerful donation to help make the patients happier. 
Everything, whatever quantity, is made use of some 
way, often in a smaller dining room. Perhaps the 
Juniors would like to know that were it not for their 
contributions of table decorations and such for special 
days, there would be none as their organization is 
the only one so contributing to this hospital. This 
fact should make them feel that their project is 
worthwhile. 


Improved Quality in Work 

‘*We can see a great improvement in the work 
each year, and realize that such is the result of much 
time, thought, and supervision. 

‘‘Nothing is wasted. Last spring Valentines made 
and sent by a lower grade, not suitable to mail, were 
used as place cards. Many patients mail to relatives 
and friends place cards and favors. Candy and nuts 
to fill containers and stamps for greeting ecards are 
much appreciated.’’ 


Veterans Administration, Danville, Illinois: 


‘*T would like to express my personal gratitude 
and thanks for the wonderful cooperation the Juniors 
gave us. All of our nut cups were lovely and our 
dinner table was made very attractive with these 
lovely handmade cups. Everything that was sent was 
very much appreciated. I think they are doing a 
wonderful work.’’ 


Veterans Administration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

‘*We have always greatly appreciated and enjoyed 
the various things that the Junior Red Cross have 
sent in and the men especially appreciate gifts 
coming from the younger generation. We have an 
average of 950 patients. We can use any number of 
the quaint favors that you mention as the men always 
enjoy having anything of that sort on their trays. 
They are also always glad to get greeting ecards to 
send home on various holidays. We also could use 
a large number of ash trays and games. The men 
always appreciate paper napkins for holidays.’’ 





Fitness for Service for December 


Healthy Holidays for All 


DISCUSSION before the Christmas holidays 
about health needs in the neighborhood may be 
pointed toward two or three definite things for Junior 
Red Cross members to do to increase neighborhood 
health. Many of the health rules are even easier to 
keep in vacation than in school time, such as: 
Sleeping long hours with windows open 
Having plenty of play outdoors 
Accident prevention indoors and outdoors is a 
valuable objective for holidays. Safety precautions 
this month may include some of the following: 


Safe Christmas Trees: 


The tree should be well secured, and placed so 
that small children will not pull it over on themselves 
or into the fireplace. It should be set at a safe dis- 
tance from the fireplace and heat fixtures, and an- 
chored firmly to a solid base. It may be set in a 
bucket or a small tub of wet sand. 

Small electric bulbs that generate little heat are 
safest for lighting the Christmas tree. If candles 
are used, an adult should be in the room whenever 
they are burning. Electric light sets should be care- 
fully inspected and overhauled before using, to make 
sure that there is no broken insulation. New sets 
or cords should bear the label of the Underwriters 
laboratories. 

Decorations should be fire resistant and placed a 
safe distance away from electric bulbs and fixtures. 

In trimming the Christmas tree or putting up other 
decorations, the decorator should use a steady step 
ladder with the brace extended and locked so that 
the ladder will not collapse. 

Santa Claus should take precautions against letting 
his clothing catch on fire. 

When Christmas trees and wreaths must be dis- 
posed of, they should not be thrown out where chil- 
dren will get them and burn them carelessly. Turn 
them over directly to the rubbish collector, or cut 
them up and burn them under the supervision of an 
adult. 

Christmas parcel wrappings should be disposed of 
carefully to avoid fire. If the fireplace or stove is 
loaded too heavily with waste, there is danger that 
the quick flames may ignite accumulated soot and 
start chimney fires. 

The fireplace should be well screened at Christmas 
and all other times. 


Hazards of Ice or Snow: 


The very young and the very old need special pro- 
tection from slippery steps and sidewalks. Snow 
should be cleaned off. On days of rain or sleet, cinders 
or sand should be scattered. 

Before skating make sure that the ice is frozen a 
safe thickness. Post warnings at any danger spots. 

Special hills should be set aside for coasting, safe 
from traffic. Children riding on sleds should not 
hitch them to automobiles. Older Junior Red Cross 
members should provide special play places for little 
children, safe from the rougher coasting and play of 
the big boys and girls. 


Christmas Eating: 

The usual rules for good food hold for Christmas, 
except that appetites are expected to be a little better 
and there may be an especially interesting variety 
of things to eat. Over-eating, particularly of sweets, 
may spoil the fun. 

It is even more important to make sure that there 
is opportunity for as many children as possible to 
eat enough. Junior Red Cross sharing may prevent 
over-eating on the part of some children and under- 
eating on the part of others. 


Choosing Healthful Gifts: 

Holiday health for oneself and one’s friends may 
be promoted by a wise choice of gifts. Baskets of 
fresh fruit and boxes of fruit eandy make attractive 
gifts and are a help rather than a hindrance to health. 
The Red Cross Public Health Nursing Service, which 
contributes many of the ideas for this page, gives 
this recipe for fruit candy: 

‘*Equal parts of raisins and figs ground up and 
moistened with orange juice—just enough to round 
into small marbles. Nuts may be added. Prunes, 
dried peaches, or apricots may be used for variety.’’ 

Books with print that is easy to read are especially 
welcome gifts. 

Simple homemade toys are more interesting than 
many mechanical toys. For very young friends 
choose : 

Toys too large to swallow 

Toys too smooth to hurt 

Toys with paint that won’t come off 

Toys that are not too noisy 

Toys easy to keep clean 


A good reference is The Wise Choice of Toys by 
Ethel Karvin. 


Junior Red Cross Sharing and Mental Health 


A brief editorial in this issue of the News should 
remind Juniors of the spirit in which Junior Red 


Cross activity is undertaken. The spirit is that of 
sharing among friends, whether older, younger, or 
contemporary. 

Whatever activities are selected for the month, 
teachers can help the children to imagine, through 
putting themselves in the place of the recipients, 
which gifts will bring most pleasure. Talk over some 
of the details like the suggestion to include among 
gifts for old people ‘‘something to laugh at.’’ This 
means of course something that the recipient will 
find amusing, and never anything that will make him 
fee] laughed at. A discussion of the difference be- 
tween what is amusing and what is unkind or simply 
crude can be a valuable part of education. 

Talk over the reason why in many eases it will be 
better to provide presents for the parents to give the 
children than it will be to give the presents directly 
to the children. 


New Skills in Vacation 

How many ean come back from Christmas holidays 
bringing with them one new skill like those listed on 
the December ProGram? Perhaps if the class will 
talk over things that different ones know how to do, 
everyone can manage to teach some skill of his own 
to one classmate or playmate. A vast amount of 
education might be accomplished this way! 
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Christmas on Tinicum 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Illustrations by Lucille Wallower 


ee HELM, named for Sweden’s 
young Queen, opened her eyes very wide. 
Then, seeing only darkness, she closed them 
tight. Four months ago, in lovely August 
weather, she had left Gothenburg where she 
had been born, and had sailed for New Sweden 
in America. 

The name of the ship was the Orn, which 
means Eagle. 

The year was 1646—a long, long time ago. 

Every single morning in the four months 
she had wakened with a question in her mind, 
and it was in her mind now. Never yet had it 
passed her lips. 

The question was, ‘Will there be Christmas 
where we are going?” Of all seasons in the 
year in Sweden, Christmas was the best. On 
Christmas Day there was church—she could 
hear the singing and smell the fragrant ever- 
greens above the windows. 

On Second Christmas, which was the day 
after Christmas, there were presents, and the 
Christmas pudding, all sweet and spicy, and 
visiting and being visited. How could one live 
where there was no Christmas? 

The bed in which she lay was built against 
a wooden wall standing firmly on solid rock 
on Tinicum Island in the Delaware River. The 
island had been called Tenacong by the In- 
dians to whom it had belonged, but the 
Swedish people called it Tinicum, which was 
their pronunciation of Tenacong. Quiet as 
the bed was, it seemed to Christina to rock, 
flinging her now this way, now that. 

For four months she had been swung back 
and forth. Sometimes the ship might have 


The Swedes were the second European nation to 
visit what is now Pennsylvania. Their governor 
lived on Tinicum Island in the Delaware River, 


and they also had settlements on the mainland. 


been a cradle—then she played on deck with 
her doll or with the ship’s family of cats. 
When in livelier mood the ocean seemed to 
fancy that the ship was a swing, Christina 
was pleased because she could keep on her 
feet. 

When the wind was very high, the ocean 
seemed to think the ship was a sling and 
Christina the missile inside it. 

Then she stayed in her berth, which was a 
part of her father’s. It was very comfortable 
to feel his strong body beside her at night. 
When the waves were highest he put his arm 
round her. Then, whether she slept or lay in 
a sort of stupor from so much buffeting, she 
forgot the wind and the waves and the ice 
beginning to form on the rigging. 

She did not ask her father the question 
which troubled her; he had enough sorrow 
and care without having to answer unneces- 
sary questions. Besides, time would answer 
it. She did not wish to ask the captain of the 
Orn; he seemed, like her father, abstracted. 
She didn’t wish to ask the sailors; they had 
enough to do to keep the ship on her proper 
course. 

She became slowly certain there would be 
no Christmas in New Sweden. She began to 
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doubt, as week followed week, whether the 
ship would reach New Sweden at all. 

All the aunts and uncles and cousins had 
come to the Gothenburg wharf to bid them 
godspeed. Their tears didn’t help Christina 
and her father in the least. 

“It’s a small ship!” said Uncle Peter. 

“Leave her here, Andreas!” begged Aunt 
Martha. “Don’t take the child among 
savages!” 

Father might have explained that the 
people were not savages, that besides Swedish 
people there were Dutch people and a few 
English people, and that there was a church 
and a godly minister. Instead, he turned and 
looked far down at Christina. 

His hair was darker than her yellow pig- 
tails, but his eyes and the shape of his face 
were hers exactly. 

“Do you want to stay here, ’Tina?” 

Christina did not look back at Gothenburg 
pleasant in the sunshine. She looked straight 
up into her father’s eyes. 

“T want to go with you, Father.” 

A cousin took Christina round the neck. 
“You won’t have any Christmas!” she wailed. 
“No candles! No Christmas pudding! You 


won’t drink the Christ-skoal! 





“No cattle will talk on Christmas night! 
There are no cattle there!” 

“There are cattle there,” contradicted a boy 
cousin. “The first settlers took cattle out 
with them. 

“But no one ever heard cattle talk on 
Christmas night or any other time.” 

“They do talk,” insisted the little girl. “Only 
it isn’t safe for anyone to try to listen to 
them; he’d get horned if he did.” 

“There’s a box-tree there that smells like 
raw fish,” said the boy. “There are snakes 
fifteen yards long. 

“There are spiders with tails half a yard 
long and made like three-edged swords. With 
these the hardest trees may be sawed down.” 

Now Christina’s father took a hand, seeing 
her round eyes. “Fine!” he said, smiling. 
“Then we won’t have to send home for saws.” 


Christina opened her eyes wide in the dark. 

Her bed was not moving; the stillness made 
her a little sick. 

“Where am I?” she thought. 
my father?” 

She reached out her hand—her father was 
not here. She reached out her hand on the 
other side—there was the wooden wall. 

“We've stopped moving,” she thought. 
“Am I in the bottom of the ocean?” 

She felt the wall—there was something 
strange about it, it was dry, not like the 
damp wall of the ship. At last she was 
wide enough awake to realize that there 
was a covering over her eyes—she pulled 
it away. 

She lay on a ticking filled with straw; 
it, too, was dry and not wet with salt 
water. There was—it couldn’t be a sheet 
under her chin! She put out her hand 
and parted the curtains before the 
bed. 

She could see a hooded hearth built on 
a platform and a bright fire burning. 
She could see a tall carved clock. 

She saw, extending from wall to wall 
near the ceiling, carved rods on which 
hung towels, gaily embroidered or orna- 
mented with cutwork and crocheting. 

“I’m at my Uncle Peter’s in Gothen- 
burg!” she thought, alarmed. 

“They’ve taken me back while I slept! 
Oh, where is my father?” 

She sat up. She was wearing a clean, 
soft gown; she had had nothing that was 


“Where is 


“You won't have any Christmas!” she wailed 


setts afi su hentai. 


There was a grain sheaf for the birds 


clean on the ocean. Her long braids fell over 
her shoulders; she seized one in each hand. 
“T am I,” she thought. “But where is my 
father?” 

She parted the curtains a little more. 
There, under the leaded glass window, was the 
table on which Uncle Peter did his beautiful 
carving which people were glad to buy. He 
had carved much of the woodwork in the 
church; Queen Christina had seen and ad- 
mired his statues—a famous man was Uncle 
Peter. 

But his lathe was missing from the end of 
the table, and instead of carving tools there 
were books and an ink-stand! 

“We've certainly been shipwrecked,”’ 
thought Christina in despair. “My father is 
gone.” Then—“Oh!” cried Christina. 

A little girl sat before the fireplace—Chris- 
tina must have been sleepy indeed not to see 
her before. Eyes strange to Swedish children 
might have thought the little girl was Chris- 
tina’s twin, but a Swede would have seen that 
they were very different, though both had 
blue eyes and two blond pigtails. The little 
girl had on a white blouse and over it a close- 
fitting bodice of red and a blue skirt. She 
came toward the bed. 

“Well, sleepy-head,” she laughed, “are you 
awake at last?” 





Christina sat staring. She did not dare to 
ask, “Where is my father?” She said, “Who 
are you?” 

The little girl laughed again. “I’m Elsa 
Printz. My father’s governor of New Sweden. 
I have four sisters—Armegot married to John 
Papegoya, Catharina, Christina and Gunilla. 
Gunilla’s not much more than a baby. Gustaf 
is my brother.” 

“Is this New Sweden?” asked Christina, 
stupidly. 

“It is. This is Tinicum Island.” Elsa 
pointed through the window. “Over there’s 
New Gothenburg, named for Gothenburg 
where you came from.” 

It seemed that Christina’s throat would 
burst. “Oh, where is my father?” she cried. 

“Your father’s at church.” 

“At church!” 

“Surely! Did you think we had no church?” 

“Are there savages here?” 

“Lots of them,” laughed Elsa. 

“Are you afraid of them?” 

“Not I! Nobody’s afraid of them. We’re 
friends with them, and besides we have guns 
and cannon. They bring us skins to wear and 
wild birds to eat, and my mother knits caps 
for them. They say, ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ when she 
gives them their caps. I can say the names 
of their villages—Coaquannock and Necopon- 
acka and Moyamensing and Passyunk. Can 
you get up?” 

Christina slid to the floor. 
queer.” 

“So would I if I’d slept as long as you have. 
You’ve slept two days and two nights. Your 
father carried you from the ship. My mother 
bathed you and you slept all the time. We 
had to wake you and feed you.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, we did. Here are clothes for you. 
And you’re to eat a bowl of porridge. A whole 
bowl.” 

Christina put on heavy muslin underclothes 
and a white blouse, then a black bodice and a 
red skirt. Elsa dipped yellow porridge from a 
pot which hung over the fire. 

“That’s Indian meal,” explained Elsa. “You 
don’t have that in Sweden. Scrape your bowl.” 

“IT have.” 

Elsa held out her hand. “We won’t need 
coats to go to church; it’s very near. Come on.” 

“Are you sure my father is there?” asked 
Christina. 

“Certainly he is!” 

When they opened the door, the air seemed 
warm and not like cold Swedish air. Chris- 
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tina could not take in at once all that she 
saw. There was the gray river with the Orn 
at anchor. There were houses like Governor 
Printz’s house only much less fine, and a 
church with a bell in the belfry. Across the 
river lay a low shore with houses. There were 
trees which had lost their leaves and also 
many evergreens. There was—why there was 
a tall pole, and tied on it a grain-sheaf for the 
birds, just as she had seen all her life! 

“Come, come,” said Elsa, and pulled her by 
the hand. 

The ground was only lightly frozen, not 
hard as iron like the ground at home. She 
could see no snow anywhere—how strange at 
Christmas! Elsa hurried her past two houses 
and opened the church door. 

The congregation was standing; a strong 
voice filled the room. Several persons turned 
their heads, among them a tall man dressed 
in woolen knee breeches and a leather jacket. 
He held out his hand and Christina ran up 
the aisle; she would have run if it had been 
an audience with the Queen. She stood beside 
her father, tears pouring down her cheeks. 

The altar was not high and grand like the 
altar at home, but the Bible lay open upon it 
and the communion cup stood beside the 
Bible, and two candles burned in silver sticks. 
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She smelled spruce—why, there were boughs 
above the windows! She saw the minister 
and remembered his name—John Campanius. 
He wore a black gown and white bands, broad 
like the minister’s at home and very white 
and clean. 

She saw the captain and the sailors from 
the Orn and the new Swedish faces—men and 
women and little boys and girls, all smiling 
at her. But her eyes did not rest long upon 
them. At one side of the church stood strange 
men, their bodies almost bare, their cheeks 
painted. 

The minister spoke in Swedish. 
peat the Lord’s Prayer.” 

“Our Father,” began Christina with all the 
others. Then, astonished by a queer chorus, 
she paused and said no more. The Swedes 
said “Our Father” in their language; a few 
Dutchmen and an Englishman and his wife 
said it in theirs. There was also strange grunt- 
ing—the Indians were praying! 

Did they, too, know “Our Father’? She 
would have been astonished if she had known 
that they said not, “Give us this day our daily 
bread” but, “Give us this day our corn and 
venison.”” The minister had made this prayer 
for them; it was probably the first Christian 
prayer made for the Indians. 

“Let us sing each in his own language,” 
said Pastor Campanius. “ ‘Good news from 
heaven the angels bring.’ ” 

“**Good news from heaven,’ ”’ sang Swedes 
and Dutch and English together. The In- 
dians remained silent during the singing, 
but at the end they made admiring sounds 
in their throats. 

Christina’s father’s arm was round her. 
Beside her Elsa laughed. “Tomorrow we’ll 
have the Christmas pudding and the 
presents!” 

“Happy Christmas!” said the pastor. The 
church filled with a loud clamor. “Happy 
Christmas! Happy Christmas!” 

Christina breathed a long sigh, as though 
she had escaped a great danger. Of course 
there was Christmas in New Sweden! 


“Let us re- 


This story appeared first in “Christmas,” 
an American Annual of Christmas Litera- 
ture and Art (used by special permission) ; 
and has since been incorporated in “Stories 
of Pennsylvania,” published by the Penn- 
sylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 


“Tomorrow we'll have the Christmas pudding 
and the presents!” 


Elizabeth Fry 


ELIZABETH NELSON LUKENS 
Illustrations from “Elizabeth Fry,” by Laura E. Richards; D. Appleton & Co. 


Bersy GURNEY was the 
third child in a family of 
eleven boys and girls, and 
Earlham Hall, where she 
lived, had eighty closets and 
cupboards that the children 
could use for hide-and-seek. 
The Gurneys were living in 
this big house in Norfolk 
County, England, in the 
year 1798. The children’s 
mother had died, so they 
were being brought up by 
the oldest sister, Catherine. 
They all adored Catherine, 
and she managed them so 
well that their father was 
willing to let them do 
almost anything that 
“Kitty” would let them do. 
The children scoured the 
countryside on their ponies, slid down the 
piles of hay in the barn and roasted potatoes 
in the hot ashes on picnics. Sometimes they 
rode into the near-by town of Norwich to take 
tea with their friends, or to drink syllabubs 
through straws, or to listen to the military 
band. Once they rounded up fifteen donkeys 
from the neighborhood and they and some 
cousins went for a ride! And at home in the 
evenings they had music, both singing and 
dancing, in which they all joined. In short, 
the young Gurneys had a very good time. 
The only thing that disturbed their high 
spirits and gaiety was the fact that they had 
to go every Sunday to attend the Friends’ 
Meeting in Norwich, for the Gurneys were 
Quakers, though they were not very strict 
ones. In fact, the seven sisters wore bright 
scarlet cloaks which shows that their father 
did not follow all the ideas of the Friends of 
his day. But their Uncle Joseph did not 
approve of the scarlet cloaks nor yet of Betsy’s 
purple boots with scarlet laces. He did not 
scold, though he told the girls plainly that 
such finery was bound to keep their thoughts 
from more worth-while things. Also Uncle 
Joseph thought that, even if she were not very 
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strong, Betsy should come 
to meeting more regularly. 
He quietly suspected that 
her poor health was some- 
times used as an excuse for 
staying at home. And he 
was right. Betsy disliked 
going to Meeting. The ser- 
mons seemed so heavy and 
dull and Meeting lasted so 
long. Two hours was a 
dreadfully long time to 
have to sit still. 

She was very fond of 
Uncle Joseph, however, and 
one Sunday when she was 
seventeen she went to Meet- 
ing especially to please him. 
She expected to be bored 
just as usual, and sat with 
her thoughts wandering 
idly. No one spoke and the silence seemed end- 
less. Then at last a man stood up to preach, a 
visiting Quaker from America named William 
Savery. Soon Betsy felt as though he were 
speaking directly to her, calling to her to be 
of use in the world. She did not know it then, 
but that sermon was to change her whole life. 
From then on she had a great longing to be 
“a light to the blind, speech to the dumb, and 
feet to the lame.” 

But how could she be all that? What could 
a young girl do? Where should she begin? 
She pondered over this question for weeks 
until her father grew worried about her. It 
was not good for Betsy to be thinking so hard 
that she would not join in the family fun. 
She loved dancing, and now she would not 
dance. She loved riding, and now she would 
not ride. It was plain, said Mr. Gurney to 
himself, that Betsy needed a change. So he 
took her to London to have a gay time and 
to forget to be serious. Mr. Gurney was 
pleased, for Betsy seemed like herself again, 
and enjoyed every minute. She was enchanted 
with all the sights of the city, and she adored 
the dances and parties and her pretty new 
clothes. But when the visit was over, Betsy 
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came back to Earlham with the same ques- 
tions still in her mind. She found the answer 
to them unexpectedly. 

One day in walking home through the park 
of Earlham Hall, she met a girl of about her 
own age. The girl was carrying a heavy bag 
of flour swung over her shoulder. Betsy 
talked with her and discovered that her name 
was Molly Norman and that her family were 
desperately poor. That evening Betsy asked 
her father if she might adopt Molly Norman. 
Mr. Gurney smiled at the idea, but said that 
she might take the girl under her wing. So 
Molly came to live at Earlham Hall and be- 
came Betsy’s charge. Eagerly the young mis- 
tress taught her anxious pupil reading and 
writing and sums and she had the house- 
keeper train her in cleaning, polishing and 
fine dusting. 

Next Betsy Gurney took a little boy and told 
him Bible stories on Sunday evenings. He 
loved it, of course, for no one had ever been 
so kind to him before. In those days the 
schools were only for the children of the rich, 
and the children of the poor were sadly 
neglected. Many were put to work in fac- 
tories or mines when they were only six or 
seven years old, and none were taught even 
the beginnings of lessons. This little boy told 
his friends about the stories and they begged 
to come, too. Betsy invited them all and took 
them up to the attic where there was plenty 
of room. 

“Please, Miss Betsy,” pleaded the children, 
“won’t you teach us to read and write, the 
same as you have Molly Norman?” Almost 
before she knew it she was giving the children 
lessons two evenings a week as well as telling 
the Bible stories on Sunday. Within a month 
from fifty to seventy small boys and girls were 
clamoring to be taken into the group. The 
attic would not hold them all, so Betsy moved 
down to the big laundry room. The rest of 
the family were glad of this move, as it took 
the children out of the house itself. “Betsy’s 
Imps” her sisters called them. 

Already she was becoming “feet to the lame, 
eyes to the blind, and speech to the dumb.” 
And there seemed enough work to her school 
and in the village to keep her busy the rest 
of her life. But Betsy Gurney had forgotten 
one thing. She had forgotten that she might 
marry. 

In the year 1800, when she was nineteen 
years old, she married a fine young Friend 
named Joseph Fry. They set up housekeeping 
in London where Joseph Fry was in business. 


Betsy was terribly sorry to have to give up 
her Imps, but moving to London and manag- 
ing a big house of her own was very exciting. 
Soon there was a baby to look after, too. She 
was named Catherine after dear Kitty at 
home. 

As soon as she got used to being Mrs. Joseph 
Fry, an important and rich person with a 
great deal of entertaining to do, Betsy looked 
around her to see whom she could help as she 
had helped her little “scholars” in the Earl- 
ham laundry. Before long she was going 
regularly to a workhouse to read to the poor 
children there. She often took them things 
for tea, too, and stayed to play with them. 
And when Elizabeth Fry and her husband saw 
miserable, unhappy people on the streets of 
London they would try to find out about them 
and to help them if they could. 

By 1809 there were six lively little boys and 
girls in the nursery at the Fry house. In that 
year the Frys moved to the country to a lovely 
place called Plashet, and there five more chil- 
dren were born. In all, there were five boys 
and six girls. No mistress of a big house and 
mother of eleven children has much time to 
spare, but Elizabeth Fry managed to do a 
great many things for other people. 

She started a school for the untaught chil- 
dren in the countryside round about and soon 
had seventy pupils poring over their books. 
She spent hours going with her own children 
down to a small colony of poor working people 
about half a mile from the gates of Plashet. 
There dirt and poverty, ignorance and good 
humor were all mixed up together. It made 
Mrs. Fry and all the little Frys laugh to have 
her offered an overturned bucket for a seat or 
to have some woman try to shoo the pig out of 
the cottage kitchen so that they could come 
in. She always took soup and warm clothes 
and good medicines with her whenever she 
went. For, you see, these were the days before 
social work was organized as it is today. 

Then one day someone asked Elizabeth Fry 
to go down to Newgate, the great prison in 
London, to see the women prisoners there who 
were ill and in dire distress. The man who 
asked her to go was, like William Savery, a 
visiting Friend from America. His name was 
Stephen Grellet and because he was a Friend 
he had become acquainted with the Frys. 
Stephen Grellet had been on a tour of prisons 
in England and was much aroused by the con- 
ditions that he found. A hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, prisoners were scarcely treated 
like human beings. At Newgate, which was 
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no worse than any other prison, large num- 
bers of men and women were locked at night 
into rooms so crowded that they had to sleep 
in three tiers, one row of bunks on top of the 
other. They were not allowed to do anything 
useful, and so they fought constantly, even 
going so far as to scratch and bite one 
another. When Stephen Grellet spoke to 
Elizabeth Fry about Newgate, he said, “I am 
astonished at the mass of woe and misery I 
beheld. I found very many sick, lying on the 
bare floor or on some old straw, having very 
scanty coverings on them though it was quite 
cold; and there were several children born in 
prison who were almost naked.” 

“Friend Grellet,” said Elizabeth Fry, “I will 
do what I can.” 

That very same day she sent for flannel and 
collected a group of her friends to help sew. 
The ladies worked as fast as their fingers could 
stitch. The very next day Mrs. Fry was able 
to take down to Newgate armfuls and armfuls 
of clothes all finished and ready to wear. 
Within an hour or two Elizabeth Fry and the 
friend who went with her had every baby 
snugly clothed, every mother a little com- 
forted and all the sick given clean thick straw 
to lie on. No one at Newgate had beds or 
mattresses. Not satisfied with this, she went 
back again and again until every child and 
every woman living in that grim and dreadful 
place had decent clothes to wear and decent 
food to eat. She wanted to do more for them, 
too, and intended to go there quite regularly, 
but just at this point her own family affairs 


became very pressing and she could not get 
back. Indeed, it was four years before she 
visited Newgate again. 

But soon after Christmas in the year 1817 
she found a chance to go down. She had 
worked out a scheme that she wanted to dis- 
cuss with the women convicts. The guards 
begged and implored her not to go alone and 
unprotected into the rooms where these 
wretched creatures were kept. They were 
brawling, shrieking, degraded felons, the 
guards said, and goodness knows what might 
happen to Mrs. Fry if she went in there alone. 
Why, they themselves never dared to go in 
singly—they always went two together. But 
Mrs. Joseph Fry was obstinate. She insisted 
on going in by herself. She was not afraid. 
Reluctantly the guards opened the gates and 
Elizabeth Fry went in. The women prisoners 
surged forward roughly. They were curious; 
they were unmannerly; they were incredibly 
bold. But still Mrs. Fry was not afraid. 
Quietly she picked up a filthy child and set 
it on her lap. Its grimy little hand rested in 
hers. Then she began to talk. 

“Do you,” she said, “want this child—and 
this—and this—to live as you have lived? Or 
do you want to save your children?” 

Even the most hardened amongst the women 
were touched. There was only one answer 
to Mrs. Fry’s questions. “Help us,” they 
begged. “We will do anything you say.” 

The first thing, then, said Mrs. Fry, was to 
start a school. The children must be taught 
at least to read and write. She outlined her 
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plans for them and told the women to discuss 
the matter and to have their arrangements 
made by the time she came back again. She 
told them, also, to choose a teacher from 
amongst themselves, whichever woman 
seemed best fitted for the task. 

By the time that Mrs. Fry said good-bye 
that afternoon, the women were polite and 
almost happy. When the guards saw this 
they could not believe their eyes. What sort 
of person was this who could accomplish a 
miracle? 

Within a short time thirty pupils were at 
work, little boys and girls under seven years 
of age. Many more longed to come, but the 
room was too small to find a place for them 
all. The young girls and even the women 
were desperately anxious to learn. And they 
were all behaving much better because they 
had something interesting to talk about and 
to do. No one but Elizabeth Fry believed that 
her scheme would work as a permanent thing. 
The governor of Newgate and even her friends 
were sure that as soon as the first excitement 
had worn off these women convicts would slip 
back into their old ways. They were too 
wicked and too unruly to behave well for 
long. 

“What punishment did Mrs. Fry intend to 
use,” they asked, “when the prisoners got out 
of hand?” 

“None at all,” emphatically declared Mrs. 
Fry. “Idleness always breeds trouble and 
occupation prevents it. If these women are 
kept busy with sensible work, they will be 
quite good all the time.” And she started 
them making patchwork quilts and knitting 
woolen stockings. 

About a month after the start of this experi- 
ment the Lord Mayor of London and some 
other distinguished visitors paid a formal visit 
to Newgate to see what was going on there. 
They looked, and again they looked. They 
could not find words to express their surprise. 
Instead of being like a cage of wild beasts, the 
women’s quarters had the appearance of a 
well-regulated family. Order, peace and in- 
dustry reigned on every side. In providing 
useful work with which the women could oc- 
cupy themselves, Elizabeth Fry was about one 
hundred years ahead of her time. 

The laws of England (and everywhere else) 
were very cruel in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds. For very small offenses, such as killing 
a rabbit on someone else’s land, people were 
sent away from England for the rest of their 
lives to far-away Australia, where they were 
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left to shift for themselves. Sometimes a 
mother would be transported and her little 
children left at home in England; or a father 
sent out and the mother left with no way to 
earn a living. Each time that Elizabeth Fry 
watched a cartload of weeping women being 
sent down to a transport ship bound for Aus- 
tralia, her heart was wrung with pity. She 
knew that she could not change the laws of 
England, but she determined to do what she 
could. She helped the women to save the 
money they had earned through the sale of 
their patchwork quilts and knitting. She had 
them make good, sturdy clothes for them- 
selves. She gave each one a Bible to study. 

Still, she felt that this was not enough. She 
could go one step farther. One day she asked 
the governor of Newgate to let her go down to 
the prison ship with the next group to be sent 
away. The governor consented. The ship 
Maria lay in the river six weeks before sailing, 
so Mrs. Fry had time to do a good deal. She 
divided the hundred women into small groups 
and gave each certain tasks and certain hand- 
work to do. She planned definite reading to 
be done. She started a school for the four- 
teen children on board. 

From that time on Elizabeth Fry visited 
and organized every single convict ship that 
carried women prisoners to Australia. In all, 
106 ships and 12,000 women received her help. 
As you have seen, one of the saddest parts of 
transportation was the breaking up of fam- 
ilies. Mrs. Fry finally got a law passed that 
all children under seven should be allowed to 
go with their mothers. 

By now the work of Elizabeth Fry was 
famous. Letters were pouring in from all over 
England and from France, Holland, Belgium 
and Germany. Everyone was asking for ad- 
vice. People in authority wanted to know 
what she thought of this and that. There 
were no typewriters in those days, so the 
answers to all these letters had to be written 
by hand. Catherine and Rachel Fry, who 
were now girls of seventeen and fifteen, be- 
came their mother’s secretaries and wrote for 
her all of every morning. Elizabeth Fry ex- 
plained about having prisoners do something 
useful. She wrote, too, that she never, never 
believed in shutting prisoners up all by them- 
selves in a dark room for punishment. She 
said that that only made them worse. Instead, 
she insisted that everything ought to be done 
to make them better. The better they were 
when they came out of prison, the less likely 

(Continued on page 23) 
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By the first of November he had written five hundred lines 


The Contest 


LESLIE G. CAMERON 


Illustrations by Constance Whittemore 


‘ime June night, like all summer nights in 
Suomi (Finland), had been bright as day, but 
now the sun was rising. Bonfires on sur- 
rounding hilltops were sinking to ashes. The 
jenka (a dance) had stopped, and the May- 
pole was deserted. This year’s Midsummer Eve 
was over. Mother’s kind voice was calling, 
and reluctantly twelve-year-old Niilo Matson 
and his sister, Vendla, a year younger, turned 
toward Pedda Canth’s garland-trimmed hay- 
wagon. In this, with their parents and a 
dozen or more friends, they had come to the 
festivities. 

Before they reached the wagon, they saw 
Schoolmaster Kivi on the driver’s seat, clap- 
ping his hands for attention. Everyone grew 
quiet. In Helsinki, the professor said, was a 
rich lumber merchant, who rejoiced that 
much had been written about Suomi’s thou- 
sands of lakes. He regretted, however, that 
many poets had neglected to praise their 
country’s vast forests. Therefore, the mer- 
chant was offering three prizes for the best 
poems about Suomi’s trees: one prize for a 
university student, one for a high school stu- 
dent, and one for a grammar school student. 
Niilo and Vendla, both in the last year of 
grammar school, moved closer to the speaker. 
No poem, they heard, must have more than 
two hundred lines, all must be mailed on or 
before November thirtieth, and the names of 


the winners would be broadcast over the radio 
on Joulu (Christmas) afternoon. The prize 
for the best grammar school poem was five 
hundred marks. Niilo caught his breath. 
Five hundred! That would buy everything 
necessary for a new boat for father, and he 
and father could build it. 

As Pedda’s horses jogged up and down low 
hills, Niilo whispered, “Are you going to try 
for the prize, sister?” 

“Tf it were to weave linen or to make butter, 
I would. But I can’t write poetry,” Vendla 
answered. 

“T don’t always understand poetry,” con- 
fessed Niilo, “so probably I couldn’t write 
any.” 

However, after they had said good-night to 
Pedda and their other friends, and untied 
their boat on the beach, and while Niilo was 
helping father row across the lake, the boy 
thought longingly of the prize. 

Yet throughout the rest of the summer he 
never mentioned the contest. Once he asked 
his father how much forest land belonged to 
the government, and Vaino said, “There are 
pamphlets from the Suomi Forestry Depart- 
ment in the bookcase in the best room. Take 
them if you’d like to.” 

When school began again, the teacher spoke 
of the contest. Niilo sighed. If only it were 
something to do with arithmetic or machin- 
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ery! One day he wrote some lines in the 
meter of the Kalevala, a famous collection of 
Finnish hero tales. He had no idea that long 
ago an American poet had read some of the 
Kalevala and had written the story of Hia- 
watha in the same simple verse. That night 
in his bed in the little guest-house, where he 
slept when there were no visitors, he repeated 
his lines aloud, and they sounded like poetry 
tohim. By the first of November, he had writ- 
ten five hundred lines, and it took him the 
entire month to put all that he wanted to say 
into two hundred. 

It was the twenty-ninth of November, and 
the long winter night had begun early. Fru 
Matson was sitting near the kitchen’s great 
tile stove mending father’s shirt, while he read 
the newspaper aloud to her. Vendla, who 
learned her lessons and forgot them faster 
than Niilo did his, was strumming softly on a 
kentele, a little harp that looked like a zither. 
None of them knew that Niilo had just copied 
the last word of his poem called “Suomi’s 
Wealth.” 

“To bed, kultani (dear) ,” said mother. 

“Straxt (right away),” replied Niilo, pick- 
ing up his books. 

“You have studied hard tonight,” smiled 
father. “I shall be proud when I have a son 
and a daughter wearing the university stu- 
dent’s white velvet cap.” 

Niilo lay awake a long time, thinking of his 
poem. He had written that forests covered 
over sixty-two million acres of Suomi ter- 
ritory, and forty per cent belonged to the 
government; that trees cut by the Depart- 
ment of Forestry the past year had brought 
over sixty million marks to Suomi’s treasury; 
and that fir, birch, alnus and oak were trans- 
ported to saw-mills and manufacturing plants 
by river and lake routes, through canals with 
their many locks. He was sure that his best 
lines were about the canal locks. He worried 
about his grammar and spelling, his weakest 
subjects. 

Since every Finnish noun has fifteen end- 
ings, and many words are from twenty to 
forty letters long, it was easy to make mis- 
takes. But the next day when his envelope 
was in the postman’s ice-boat, and on its way 
to the Helsinki lumber merchant, Niilo sighed 
with relief and decided to forget all about the 
contest until Joulu. 

Christmas day soon came. For weeks 
mother and Vendla had worked, scrubbing 
every corner of the house, planning and pre- 
paring the Christmas Eve dinner of lutfisk, 
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stuffed roast pig, pudding and plum tarts. 
Father and Niilo had cut and hauled the 
Christmas tree and carved dozens of new 
birch candleholders. On the day before Joulu, 
Niilo and Vendla trimmed with fir boughs the 
house and the sledge in which they would ride 
to church, and they brought straw and spread 
it on the floor. That night they would sleep 
on it to remind them of the Christ child in 
a stable. 

Niilo, too, did not forget to build a blazinz 
fire in the sauna (bathhouse). 

In the afternoon, Niilo raced to a little 
house across the fields. He undressed in a 
tiny room which opened into a larger room 
where, in the fireplace, a mound of stones had 
been heating for hours. He threw a dipper 
of water on the stones and instantly the room 
was thick with steam. He soaped himself 
from head to foot, then with a bundle of birch 
twigs switched himself to stir up circulation. 
So dense was the steam, he could hardly 
breathe, but after a few moments he climbed 
to a shelf built out from the wall not far from 
the ceiling, where it was still hotter than on 
the floor. Because it was Joulu Eve he stayed 
longer than usual, in fact, until he was as red 
as a ripe tomato from nose to toes. Finally 
he jumped down, dashed out of doors and 
rolled over and over in the snow, then back 
he went into the little room to dress. Now 
it was Vendla’s turn, and she, too, would roll 
in the snowdrifts, for this is a Finnish custom, 
which everybody enjoys and which has helped 
make strong, brave people, and famous ath- 
letes like Nurmi, Hoeckert and other Finnish 
Olympic winners. 

By the time each member of the family had 
been to the sauna and had put on his holiday 
clothes, it was dark. But all over the house 
and in every window the children lighted 
Christmas candles. The Joulu Eve dinner was 
ready, and, at each place at the table, a plate 
turned upside down hid a gift. Pedda Canth, 
their Jul-Bocken (Yule Goat), would tell them 
where to find gifts too large for plates to 
cover. It seemed to Vendla and Niilo that 
Pedda would never come, and when at last the 
door shook with his thump, thump, they 
rushed to greet him and to drag him into the 
warm kitchen. On his arm was a birch 
basket full of packages fastened with bright 
sealing-wax. To Niilo and Fru Matson, Pedda 
handed written rhymes bidding them seek 
their gifts in the sauna. Together they went 
laughing through the snow, and mother found 
a hand-loom which father had made for her, 


and Niilo a new pair of sukset (skiis). 

No dinner could have been gayer, al- 
though, remembering that they must 
rise before light in the morning, they 
went early to bed. 

Before the children woke in their straw 
beds, father had the tile stove crackling 
merrily. Again Vendla lighted the 
candles and Niilo dashed to the barn to 
see that the cattle had their Joulu gift of 
specially fine fodder. When he returned 
to the house, the family and their guest, 
Pedda, were hurrying through breakfast, 
and it was still dark when the sure- 
footed ponies drew their sledge across 
the ice to the church. All along the 
shore and in every tupa (cottage) Christ- 
mas candles were burning. It seemed to 
Vendla that for every star above them 
was a candle-star on earth. During the 
long sermon, Niilo tried not to think of 
the contest. Of course he hadn’t won the 
prize, and yet—he couldn’t help hoping. 

After church was the exciting ride 
home. All those who lived across the 
lake reined their sledges into a line and a 
race was on. Even mother held her 
breath while father guided the ponies. 
It was too quickly over, and a neighbor’s 
ponies had won by a nose. “Yet it is some- 
thing to be second,” laughed father. 

The afternoon hours passed quickly, but at 
four o’clock Niilo took off his new skiis and 
hurried into the house. “I want to listen to 
the radio,” he said, trying to speak carelessly. 

Mother looked up from her new loom in 
surprise, but Vendla, laying aside her pretty 
quilt patterns, which had been a gift, said 
eagerly, “Yes; there will be lovely music from 
Helsinki.” But it was not music that Niilo 
wanted, and he was almost too late. The 
merchant’s speech was over, and the mayor 
was naming the winners of the prizes. Niilo 
shut his teeth tightly. He heard the three 
names without showing any feeling. All his 
work had been wasted. He could not help get 
a new boat. He started to twist the dial, but 
the mayor was speaking again. “From a 
grammar school lad in Paarvka Village came 
two hundred lines, but they were not poetry. 
Yet so well does this boy appreciate the value 
of Suomi’s forests, and so thoroughly does he 
understand methods of transportation and 
manufacture that our benefactor is giving a 
special prize. A four-year scholarship cover- 
ing all expenses in the Helsinki Technical 





Niilo and Vendla brought straw and spread it on 
the floor 


High School is awarded to Niilo Matson.” Ap- 
plause sounded over the radio, but Niilo stood 
still with surprise. 

Vendla, however, rushed to hug her brother, 
asking, “Vai niin? Vai niin?” (Is it so?) 

They were a quiet family, but when father 
put his hand on Niilo’s shoulder and said, 
“You have brought honor to us, my son,” 
mother hid her face in her apron and cried. 

Diffidently Niilo explained, “I wanted to 
help you get a new boat.” 

“This is much better,” smiled Vaino Matson. 

And mother said, “Ka (see), with all your 
expenses in Helsinki paid for four years, your 
father can afford to buy a new boat, and not 
spend long hours making one.” So Niilo was 
completely happy. Then came band music 
over the radio, and Helsinki’s great choral 
society was singing Suomi’s best loved song. 
With might and main, father, mother, Vendla 
and Niilo sang with the unseen choristers: 


“Our land, our land, our Fatherland, 
Oh, sacred word, sound high! 
As on our fathers’ soil we stand, 
Nor hill, nor dale, nor sunny strand, 
Nor fertile plain ’neath southern sky, 
Can with our bleak North vie.” 
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Festival of Lights 


THIS YEAR Hanukkah is celebrated from De- 
cember 18th to 25th. During those eight days 
Jewish children will hear again the story of 
how this festival of lights came to be estab- 
lished in the year 165 B. C. by the brave Judas 
Maccabaeus. In that period Palestine was 
under the rule of the Syrian tyrant, Antiochus 
IV. Antiochus was devoted to the worship of 
the gods of Greece and he had taken over the 
Temple at Jerusalem and made the altar of 
God an altar to Zeus. At last his religious 
persecution of the Jews drove them to rebel- 
lion under the leadership of Judas Macca- 
baeus and they threw off the hated yoke of 
the tyrant. When Jerusalem came again into 
the hands of its builders, the altar to God, 
which had been defiled by the conqueror, was 
rededicated during eight days. The flame 
which had burned for hundreds of years be- 
fore it, and had been put out by the Syrian 
ruler, was lighted once again. It stood asa 
symbol of the spirit of the one God, and the 
culture of the Hebrews. There had always 
been kept in the Temple a supply of cruses of 
oil, each one with enough oil for the lamp for 
a day. The tradition is that when Macca- 
baeus came into the Temple this time, he 
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found that only one cruse of oil could be dis- 
covered. He started the lamp with this, how- 
ever, and by a miracle, the oil lasted for the 
eight days of the rededication. 

The celebration of Hanukkah lasts for eight 
days, and each day one candle is lighted until 
all eight are shining in homes as well as in 
the synagogues. Special games, songs and 
readings make this season a very happy one. 

Stanley Sclarenco wrote this poem, “Hanuk- 
kah Lights,” when he was in the fifth grade 
of the elementary school for boys in Girard 
College, Philadelphia: 


Twinkle, twinkle little light 
Glowing so small 

But always bright 

Standing in a golden menorah! 


One light, two lights, three lights, four, 
Growing daily more and more; 

Five lights, six lights, seven, eight. 
Adventurous stories they relate. 


Good Manners in Giving 


IT’s FruN to give presents at Christmas 
time. It’s fun to be helping somebody else. 
It’s a good thing, too, to watch your manners 
in giving. That is, be sure that you don’t give 
in such a way as to hurt the feelings of the 
person who receives your gifts. Try to put 
yourself in his place. And don’t go about feel- 
ing proud of yourself for what you have done. 
Above all, don’t expect gratitude or praise. 


The Calendar Picture 


DURING the eight days before Christmas, in 
some parts of Italy shepherds go from house 
to house asking if Christmas is to be kept 
there. If it is, they leave a wooden spoon to 
mark the place, and later bring their bag- 
pipes or other musical instruments and play 
and sing one of the sweet Nativity songs. One 
of the songs of the Italian bagpipers is given 
on pages 14 and 15. 


A Correction 


WE HAVE just learned that Helen Eaton 
Cutler was co-author with Mrs. Nezahet Nu- 
rettin Ege of the story of Ramazan in Turkey, 
“The First Iftaar.” This appeared in our No- 
vember issue, and we are indeed sorry that 
we did not know in time to put in the name of 
Miss Cutler as co-author. Will you make the 
correction in your copies, please? 





COURTESY LEGATION OF FINLAND 


In Finland the Vikings found a country like 


their own 


Finland 


NORA BURGLON 


A LETTER comes into the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, bearing the 
Finnish seal of state. Somebody opens it. 
The next day the newspapers announce that 
Finland has again met the payment on its 
war loan. 

To only a very few of us does it occur that 
there may be a stirring drama behind Fin- 
land’s ability to meet that debt. 

To understand that drama, it is first of all 
important to know something about Finland’s 
geological formation. 

This country, on account of being so far 
north, bore the heaviest load of the glacier 
which swept southward during the ice age. 
For that reason, the glacier did a good job 
of scouring Finland’s highlands clean of soil. 
What earth it found there it bore with it 
southward and left on the already fertile 
fields of France. It left huge boulders of 
such hard granite that the frost and storms 
of years have been unable to batter them 
down. In addition it scooped out enormous 
lowlands which it left as bare of soil and vege- 
tation as the bottom of a porridge bowl. Na- 
ture came along, kind old Nature whose first 
thought has ever been to clothe and beautify 
the earth. She felt the lowlands, where there 


was sufficient moisture to feed it, should have 
a covering of moss. 

So there was moss. There was moss on 
moss, and moss on that moss. New genera- 
tions of moss fastened their roots in the old. 
Seeds came flying northward on the warm 
winds from the south and lodged in this bed 
of moss, so before long there was other vege- 
tation. 

This new growth made a web of roots over 
the water-filled lowlands and after several 
thousand years there was a web of vegetation 
several feet thick floating upon the surface 
of the watery lowlands. 

Some seeds in the meanwhile which had 
come floating northward upon the southern 
winds had not lodged in the moss. They had 
found a few grains of sand in the crevice of 
some highland boulder and there they had 
decided to stay and build up a colony of other 
trees of their kind. 

Before long, the granite hillsides were cov- 
ered with little seedlings which were busy day 
and night digging at the boulders of granite, 
sinking their roots deeper and deeper into 
their stony hearts. 

Many years ago when the Vikings from the 
north came wandering in, and the Magyar 
tribes from the south, they found that the 
stony highlands were covered with timber, 
and that in the forests wild game had made 
homes. 

They looked into the lowlands and found 
good rich swamp land. “It is a good land,” 
said they. “We will stay.” True enough, 
there were no fine fields deep with rich loam, 
but the men of the north did not expect that, 
for there were no fine fields of rich loam where 
they came from, either. 

The same glacier which had swept over Fin- 
land (which means Land of Fens, or bogs), 
had also swept over Scandinavia, and had 
done to Norway and Sweden exactly what it 
had done to Finland. 

“All we have to do is dig some good deep 
ditches about every ten feet across the bog- 
lands and we will soon drain off the water,” 
said the Vikings. So they dug the ditches and 
the people who had come in from the south 
helped them; but when the ditches were dug 
and the water had drained out, they found 
that the swamp needed something else to cut 
the stringy soil. 

The Magyars thought of what they had 
done on the plainlands to the southward. “We 
will batter to pieces the softest of the rocks,” 
said they, “and put it upon the drained land, 
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then you will see that we will 
have soil.” So they set to 
work. Viking and Magyar 
worked so that the sweat 
dripped off their stubby noses, 
and at length the fields were 
covered with pulverized rock. 
Then the plowing commenced 
and when the plowing was 
over, they dragged the soil a 
few dozen times with harrows 
made of sections of logs with 
the branches still sticking to 
them. 

By that time the black 
swamp had changed, and the 
two peoples planted their 
seeds and watched them grow. 
“It is a fine land,” said they. 

But the swamp which had 
been lord of the lowlands 
these centuries past had no 
thought of giving up its lord- 
ship to these invaders. When 
the crops were almost ready 
for harvesting, the bog sent a 
cold mist out of the earth. 
“Water will freeze faster than 
earth,” said the bog to itself. 

“T will send it amongst the 
stalks of the plants. When 
the mist freezes, the plants 
will also freeze.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said the 
Vikings, who knew this old 
trick of the bogs from their 
old homeland. 

So they built fires up and 
down the ditches of their fields every night 
that the mist rose out of the bog. The dry 
wood smoke settled about the plants and 
pushed the damp chill of the boglands high 
up above the fields. Night after night the 
tribesmen spent the hours from evening until 
dawn tending their fires in the bogs. 

At times the dampness of the bog so per- 
meated the wood that the fires would not 
flame high, but the settlers knew more than 
one trick. They ran with long ropes up and 
down the fields. This kept the mist moving 
so that the air could get down to the plants. 

That struggle between nature and man has 
been going on from that day until this. The 
bog is still as determined to hold its own as 
the children of the first settlers are deter- 
mined to hold for themselves what they have 
laid under the plow. 
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COURTESY LEGATION OF FINLAND 
Above, a view of one of Finland's lakes, and below, the National 
Museum at Helsingfors 


Other nations are rich in oil, in minerals 
and coal. Finland has none of these rich 
deposits. 

She has what is raised on her soil and the 
forests that grow out of her granite hills, as 
well as a little fishing off her coasts and in 
her streams. 

“What a poor land Finland is!” the stranger 
cries in surprise. But the Finn will smile 
kindly upon him and say, “No, Finland is not 
poor. Man does not need to have many gifts 
to be rich. All he needs is the ability of know- 
ing how to use those which he has.” 

Finland has that ability, and with it is mak- 
ing one of the finest nations in the world. 
Visitors are amazed by the progress of the 
people, and their almost childlike friendli- 
ness. And an American is amazed to find 
that here, on the shores of the Arctic, he 


finds a European who is most like himself. 

The Finns have patterned their national life 
after that which is most worth while in our 
own. 

“But,” the stranger will say, ‘how is it pos- 
sible for the Finn to pay his debt to America 
if he has no natural resources? 

“Certainly he does not pay it with cabbage 
and cheese, turnips, meat and eggs?” 

Oh, yes, he does, but in most cases he must 
use the cabbage and cheese for himself. Every 
Finn has a small piece of timber. Every year 
he cuts the largest of these trees and sells 
them. 

The money he gets for this timber at the 
saw mill or the pulp plant he uses for his 
taxes, and it is these taxes which pay his 
debts, not only to the United States, but also 
to Germany and to other lands to which Fin- 
land owes money. 

She produces fine pulp which goes out into 
the markets of the world and a great deal of 
it is taken in the United States in exchange 
for fruit, machinery and the thousand other 
articles of industry with which we supply the 
world. 

Helsingfors has the largest and most com- 
plete book store in the world. 

The Finns perhaps sing and enjoy music to 
a greater extent than any other nation in the 
world. 

During the years when Finland was under 
the rule of Russia, everything which belonged 
to her national life was snatched away but 
her music and her songs. 

For that reason the Finn has long learned 
to express himself through his songs and his 
music. 

As a result the stranger finds an astonish- 
ing wealth of material in these two great arts. 

“Life never takes away on one hand but 
that it returns something as big on the other 
hand,” the Finn will tell the visitor, for he 
has discovered what some older nations have 
not yet learned, that there can be no lack 
within the mind. 


The schools in Finland are the finest in the 
world. 

One is amazed to see in small settlements, 
hundreds of miles from a large city, the fine 
curtained, brick buildings which house the 
children of the settlement. 

Should the visitor stop to visit a country 
school, he should not be surprised to have a 
child come to the door and say, “Please wipe 
your feet carefully on the doormat. We just 
scrubbed the floor and we are careful not to 
get it soiled.” 

Inside he will find a homemade rug run- 
ning the length of the room, which the chil- 
dren step on so they will not have to walk 
upon the white wood of the birch floors. 

The teacher explains that the girls wove 
the rug in their sewing class. 

“Sewing class?” the stranger gasps, and 
thinks of the one-room country schools in 
some of America’s rural districts. 

“Yes, we have a sewing teacher and a man- 
ual training teacher who come here once 
every week to teach the children,” the teacher 
explains, ‘‘as well as a band master. I handle 
the singing myself.” 

“I wove this much of the rug,” a little nine- 
year-old girl will indicate, measuring out her 
strip of the rug, “and my sister did this piece. 
She is bigger than I, so she could work faster. 
That is why her piece is bigger.” 

“And I made this strip over here with the 
rainbow colors. That is why it was used as 
the border, because it is so bright,” little 
Karin explains. 

Just as the children of Finland all work to- 
gether to make a rug for their school which 
will help keep their schoolroom floor clean, so 
the whole of Finland works together, each 
man doing his little piece, in the great and 
colorful fabric of the nation’s growth. 

The United States should be proud because 
this newest of the republics of the world de- 
clares that it has patterned its government 
after our own. 

—From St. Nicholas. 
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Christmas 


In Detroit public schools, more than 20,000 toys and pieces 
of clothing are being made by Juniors for sick or under- 
privileged children, as Christmas presents. The boys above 
are making toys in their manual training classes. Left: In 
Sweden St. Lucia’s day is kept on December 13th. Lucia 
lived hundreds of years ago. In the morning of St. Lucia’s 
day, a girl wearing white, with a wreath on her head deco- 
rated with candles, wakes all the children and brings them 
milk and cakes. She comes as a symbol of light in dark 
winter. Below: Some of the children entertained by Monroe, 
Michigan, Juniors at the Christmas party they always give 





The picture above came in an album 
from Poland, and shows a Christmas 
puppet show. Right: Rugby, North Da- 
kota, members made toys and sent 
them to the Bell Memorial Hospital in 
Kansas City. Lower right: Children en- 
joying the toys made by Detroit Juniors 





Newtonville, Massachusetts, 


Juniors based designs for 
menu covers on Christmas 
customs of other countries 
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The Allendale School in Oakland, Calli- 
fornia, held an assembly program of 
Czechoslovakian songs and dances, 
when they were presented with a doll 
from the Dolni Lukavie Elementary 
School in Czechoslovakia 


‘Tae Henderson Settlement School at 
Frakes, Kentucky, is twenty miles from the 
nearest town—people there even have to 
travel fourteen miles before they can reach a 
telephone. But that matter of distance did 
not stop the Juniors from planning a Christ- 
mas surprise for the veterans in Walter Reed 
Hospital at Washington, D. C. The children 
gathered twenty-five pounds of hickory nuts 
and walnuts, a box of holly, and then packed 
the gifts on the back of a mule which oblig- 
ingly took them to the nearest post office. 


BELLE STONE SCHOOL at Canton, Ohio, in- 
cluded a number of original ideas in the cele- 
bration of Christmas. One class presented 
living pictures of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
the Madonna del Gran Delca, Madonna of 
the Chair and Del Sarto’s Madonna of the 
Harpies. Another group first studied and 
then drew pictures of Christmas customs in 
different countries, including the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and England. 
These were put together to form a border for 
the classroom. “Christmas in Storyland” was 
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Christmas News 


the theme of a group of posters made by an- 
other group. Christmas scenes from such 
books as “Dobry,” “Little Women,” “Roller 
Skates,” “The Good Master,’ “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” were pictured. Other pu- 
pils in the school were told about these dif- 
ferent displays in Stepping Stones, the school 


paper. 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS at the Upper Ele- 
mentary School for Girls at Hotice, have 
adopted the State Elementary School at Du- 
bice, Czechoslovakia, and helped them to ar- 
range a Christmas party. The Dubice Juniors 
described how their plans worked out: 

“On the twenty-first of December we re- 
ceived two cases from Hotice, each weighing 
100 kilograms. The boys brought them along 
from the station. What prying and curiosity 
there was, and then again when the cases 
were being opened! They contained clothes, 
boots, books for the school library, foodstuffs 
and sweets, and some money as well. We un- 
packed everything and added the gifts to the 
things we had already prepared. 

“The next day we brought the gifts, each 
nicely packed in a parcel, into the classroom. 
We made tea and gave the children sweets 
and fruit we had received. It was a small 
feast. We read the letters sent us by the 
Hotice Juniors and looked at the views of 
their town which they had sent us. We ended 
the year in happy spirits, for at Christmas 
there was not a single poor family or a single 
needy child that had not received something, 
while some, indeed, were clothed from head to 
foot. But for the presents from Hotice, our 
distribution of gifts would have been a poor 
one, for we had to give garments to forty-nine 
children, and had very little money to do it on. 

“Nearly all Bohemia separates us, but we 
know that the girls at Hotice, between ten 
and eleven o’clock on the twenty-second of 
December, must have heard some music in 
their ears. For if wireless can speak as it 
does into the distance, why shouldn’t grati- 
tude and affection also find their way over 
hill and dale?”’ 


THE J. R. Cc. at State College, Pennsylvania, 
planned a Christmas party for seventy-five 
children in three rural schools in a very poor 








section. The Juniors called for the children 
and brought them in to the party. A Christ- 
mas tree had been decorated, and Christmas 
gifts made for every child. 


MEMBERS Of Roosevelt School at Utica, 
New York, repeated a program of Christmas 
songs and carols which they had prepared for 
a school assembly, at the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital, the Old Ladies’ Home, and the Home 
for Aged Men and Couples. The children and 
old people joined with the Juniors in singing 
the last number on the program, a familiar 
hymn. 


EIGHTH-GRADERS Of the Druid Hill School 
in Omaha, Nebraska, sent seven dozen 
stamped Christmas cards to the old people at 
the Immanuel Home for the Aged. The cards 
were received in plenty of time to be forwarded 
to friends and relatives for Christmas. 


SEVENTY jars of jelly, all wrapped in wax 
paper and fancy doilies, were made in the 
home economics classes of Scarsdale, New 
York, for orphans in Westchester County. 


TO RAISE money for their Service Fund, the 
J. R. C. Link of Cavendish School, Derby, Eng- 
land, has made iron holders, shoe polishers, 
lavender bags, and sold pencils. A lantern 
show was given which brought in two pounds, 
twelve shillings and sixpence. One pound of 
it was sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and with 
the rest of the money the Juniors filled ham- 
pers for six poor families in the town. Sugar, 
butter, sausages, milk, tea, cocoa, and sweets 
were included in the hampers, as well as 
Christmas puddings, mince pies and jam tarts 


which were made by members in cooking 
classes. 


WHEN THE Likelike School at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, received Christmas gifts from the 
Utah School in Salt Lake City, a serious prob- 
lem presented itself! The Hawaiian children 
tell about it in this letter: 

“We thank you very much for the gifts that 
you sent to us. We had a discussion about 
what to do with them. The first suggestion 
was to give them to the crippled children in 
the Shriner’s Hospital. The second was to 
give them to those who are in need. The 
third was to give them to the pupils in our 
room. When we put the three suggestions to 
a vote, we all agreed to carry out suggestion 
three. So we kept them. Each child received 
gifts. When the gifts were passed out we 
were tickled. We laughed and had lots of 
fun, because some of the gifts were too cute, 
while others were too funny, and still others 
were useful. 

“We hope to return your kindness.” 


IN ROO, Sweden, articles which Juniors 
made sold for some 100 kronor. With the 
money, they made a gift to the Red Cross 
maternity hospital, bought a baby carriage 
to lend to poor families, paid dentists’ bills 
for children who could not meet them, and 
gave Christmas gifts and an entertainment 
for people in the old folks’ home. 

At Bollnas, money earned through a play, 
“Baron Caramel,” was used to supply hot 
breakfasts for school children. 

Seventy-five kronor from the sale of Christ- 
mas cards were used by the Stockholm J. R. C. 
to buy food for ten poor families. 


Elizabeth Fry 


(Continued from page 10) 
would they be to slip again into their evil 
ways. 

Everyone believed what she said because 
they had actually seen it working at Newgate, 
and from that day on the horrible conditions 
in prisons began to be changed. Because of 
Elizabeth Fry, people in England and all over 
Europe began to realize that it was wrong to 
treat prisoners so shamefully. They began to 
see that kindly, thoughtful treatment could 
change bad people into good. Elizabeth Fry 
had indeed fulfilled her girlhood wish. More 


than she had ever dreamed she had become 
“a light to the blind, speech to the dumb, and 
feet to the lame.” 

But that was not her whole life, that public 
side. Spring came at Plashet; the rose garden 
needed care; the children wanted a new pony; 
her husband took her traveling with him. 
Sometimes they all went back to Earlham for 
a visit. And there, among her brothers and 
sisters in the old familiar house and garden 
and the park with the avenue of lime trees, 
there at Earlham she was still just Betsy 
Gurney. 
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As they went across the field, the snow crunched under their feet 





ot. Nicholas’ Donkey 


LISA WENGER 
Translated from the German by Johanna Groncke 


Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson 


veryone knows that St. Nicholas has 
E a donkey to carry the endless num- 
bers of sacks with nuts, apples, gin- 
gerbread and switches, which his master 
needs on St. Nicholas’ Day. On that day 
he goes to the children to ask whether or 
not they have been good all through the 
year. During the many, many years in 
which he traveled through town and vil- 
lage, he always had a donkey from the 
same family and almost always they 
looked alike. The son followed after the 
father. And the father after the grand- 
father tramped patiently through the 
snow with good St. Nicholas. 

All these little donkeys were a pretty 
silver gray color, with a black mane and 
a little black tuft on the tail. All were 
hard workers and obedient, as St. Nich- 
olas’ donkey should be. 


] 


Now that winter had come once more, 
snow was falling in big flakes and Christ- 
mas was near. St. Nicholas came into 
the stable where the little donkey stood 
and patted his glossy back. ‘Now, my 
Gray One, shall we start on our journey 
again?” he said. The donkey stamped 
his feet gaily, whinnied softly. 

So they set forth together. The don- 
key was packed high with sacks. St. 
Nicholas wore his thick snow-mantle, 
with high boots and big fur gloves. As 
they went across the field, the snow 
crunched under their feet. Their breath 
rose in big clouds around them. But St. 
Nicholas laughed with his merry old 
eyes, and the little donkey shook himself 
with delight, so that the little silver bells 
tinkled far over the field. 

They stopped for the night at the next 


village, as they were both hungry. St. 
Nicholas led his little donkey into the 
stable and sat down in the warm inn to 
a plate of soup. In the stable there were 
already a pair of horses, also a donkey. 
It was a big miller’s donkey and right 
next to him stood our little donkey. 

“What kind of a funny fellow are 
you?” asked the big donkey scornfully. 

“I am St. Nicholas’ donkey,” replied 
the little Gray One proudly. 

“So,” jeered the miller’s donkey. 
“Then you are somebody! Always run- 
ning after the Old Man, standing in the 
snow in front of houses, almost freezing 
to death and starving before you get 
back to your stable. No real pay; al- 
ways the same feed year in and year out. 
I wouldn’t stand anything like that.” 

“Well, do you have it any better?” 
asked the little donkey, quite astonished. 
“Don’t you have to carry sacks, too?” 

“Naturally,” boasted the big donkey. 
“But only when I want to. And between 
times I run around and go where I wish, 
and if Iam hungry I come home and eat. 
But not only your old hay. No. Oats 
as much as I like, and bread and sugar 
are brought to me.” 

The little donkey believed everything 
that the other said because, of course, 
with St. Nicholas he had never learned 
to lie. Such a life sounded wonderful 
to him, for he did not often have oats, 
bread and sugar. 

“Tt was not always so,’ went on the 
miller’s donkey, “but at one time I 
simply ran away and did not come home 
for eight days. Ever since they have let 
me do what I like. Why don’t you run 
away from your Old Man and let him 
carry his own sacks? You will see, it 
will be different afterwards. Run! Run! 


The door is open right now, and you are 
not tied up.” 

The head of the little donkey, who 
really was a little donkey, became quite 
confused by all these new things that 
had been told him. He admired the big 
donkey, and as it is much easier to listen 
to bad things than to good, he also 
wanted to set out on his own. He did 
not think about it very long before he 
ran out of the door. Once outside, he 
shook himself and kicked his heels so 
that the snow flew in all directions. He 
galloped out of the yard, across the 
street, through the potato patch and into 
the forest. He jumped here and there. 
He raced with the rabbits. He played 
with the stag and the deer. He jumped 
high in the air to shake off the snow that 
had fallen on his back from the fir trees. 

“Caw, caw; there is St. Nicholas’ don- 
key,” said a pair of crows that came fly- 
ing over the field. They had seen St. 
Nicholas as he traveled over the land 
with his Gray One. ‘How do you hap- 
pen to come here?” 

“T am quite alone,” said the little don- 
key proudly, “and I’m not going home 
very soon. I’m tired of always carrying 
sacks, and I’m now going to enjoy my 
freedom for a little while.” 

“And what will St. Nicholas do?” in- 
quired the stag and the deer and the 
rabbits, for they all knew him. 

“Oh!” said the bad little donkey, “he 
must look for someone else, or carry his 
old sacks himself.” 

He sprang away farther and farther 
into the forest. Here he met a young 
man with a gun, who had shot two 
rabbits. 

“You have come at just the right 
time,” he laughed, and swung himself 
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onto the little donkey’s back. He was 
up before the little donkey knew what 
was happening, and all his bucking and 
kicking was of no use. For more than 
two hours, the little donkey had to carry 
the young man through the forest until 
they came to the next village. There he 
dismounted. 

The little donkey had grown very tired 
and hungry. He ran into a large meadow 
to look for something to eat. But the 
snow was very deep and frozen hard, 
and he did not find even a little bit of 
green. As he ran on, he saw at the end 
of the meadow, close to the edge of the 
forest, an old woman carrying a large 
bundle of wood on her back. She walked 
along slowly, breathing hard. The little 
donkey, who really was a dear little don- 
key, and had learned only good things 
with St. Nicholas, walked close up to the 
old woman. He stood still before her, 
lowered his head, and with his clever 
eyes, looked at her so cheerfully that she 
understood perfectly. At once she loaded 
the wood onto his back, patted his neck, 
and said, “Get up!’ So the little donkey 








trotted gently behind the old woman 
until they came to a little house far out- 
side the village. 

The minute the wood was unloaded, 
the grandchildren of the old woman 
came jumping around the donkey and 
saying, “Oh, let me ride! Let me ride!”’ 

The little donkey, who had been 
taught by St. Nicholas to love children, 
let them ride. First the little girls, then 
the little boys, then the girls again, then 
the boys. At last, two jumped up on his 
back and rode in toward the village, 
shouting and swinging their caps. 

Before they got to the village, the little 
donkey shook them off, and there was 
lots of laughter and shouting. Then the 
children ran home. The little donkey 
trotted on, but did not know exactly 
where to go. He was tired now, and 
hungry and thirsty. He passed a spring 
and wanted to drink. But it was all 
frozen, and only a few drops of water 
trickled out of the wooden pipe. The 
little donkey licked at the water, but 
could not get enough to quench his thirst. 
And he could not find anything to eat. 
Slowly he went back 
into the forest. He 
thought of his warm 
stable and the piles of 
hay that he always 
got. He thought of 
good St. Nicholas who 
always. stroked his 
back while he ate. 

Sadly he went on. 
Here and there a pine 
cone fell upon the 
ground, a_ rotted 


He walked up close to the 
old woman and lowered 
his head 





branch crashed, but otherwise every- 
thing was still. Twilight came, and 
everything seemed mysterious to the lit- 
tle donkey. If only he had known the 
way, if only he were home again, thought 
he sadly, his head drooping lower and 
lower. 

Meanwhile, after good St. Nicholas 
has finished his soup, he went into the 
stable to get the little donkey, who was 
no longer there. He hunted everywhere 
and asked everyone if they had seen his 
little donkey. But no one had seen him. 
Then he went out, and in the potato 
patch he saw the donkey tracks, and 
followed them to the forest. 

Over his head a pair of ravens croaked, 
“Caw, caw, your little donkey is in the 
forest.”” They flew before him for a little 
while and showed him the way. When 
they would not guide him any further 
there came the stag and the deer and 
said, “St. Nicholas, your little donkey 
has gone to the village.” 

St. Nicholas ran as far as the village 
and was soon quite tired. There he met 
a rabbit running over a cabbage patch. 
He sat up on his hind legs so that his 
ears stood up as straight as candles and 
said, ‘St. Nicholas, your little donkey is 
in the forest behind the village. I have 
just seen him. He is standing under a 
fir tree with his ears drooping.” 

And sure enough, as St. Nicholas 
climbed up the hill behind the village, 
he saw the little donkey standing there 
very sadly. He was so tired that he did 
not even turn his head on hearing foot- 
steps. 

“Gray One,” called St. Nicholas. 

Goodness, how the little donkey 
jumped and ran toward St. Nicholas! 
For he knew that voice, even though it 











“He is standing under a fir tree with his ears 
drooping” 


was quite dark. He whinnied for joy, 
pressed closely to his master and rubbed 
his head against the soft, well-known fur 
mantle. 

‘But Gray One, what have you been 
doing?” Then the little donkey was 
very much ashamed. 

St. Nicholas took the bridle, and the 
two good friends trotted through the 
snow to the nearest inn. As the little 
donkey stood upon the clean straw in the 
stable, the fragrant hay before him, and 
as St. Nicholas scratched him behind the 
ears, the little donkey thought to him- 
self, “This time you really have been a 
donkey.” 

And that is the story of St. Nicholas’ 
little donkey. 


—From the Austrian Junior Red Cross Magazine, 
December, 1937. 


WUDERNITZ-HEATA: 


HAUPTSCHULE FUR MADCHEN, MISTELBACH, LOWER AUSTRIA, GERMANY 


Christmas Mail from Austria 


Warrna to school correspondents in Du- 
buque, Iowa, a school for girls in Linz de- 
scribes an old-time custom of Austria: 


In olden times, Austrian children did not 
have any Christmas trees. The little golden 
horse, also called the golden “Heissl” (dialect 
for “to neigh”), brought their presents. The 
little golden horse, unlike the Christmas tree, 
could not be seen, although all the children 
wanted to catch sight of him. According to 
old custom, it came on Christmas eve, in the 
morning or in the evening, before dawn or 
just after twilight. The horse did not want 
to be seen or watched when he put his gifts 
in the plates, baskets and hats which stood in 
front of the house for the children. How the 
little ones waited for their friend the kind 
little horse! Without ceasing they asked, 
“What will it bring? What is the little horse 
like? Where does he come from? How does 
he come so quickly to every house?” 

Guy wanted to know if the little horse was 
really golden. His mother warned him against 
curiosity, but Guy asked again, “Will he know 
my plate when he comes in front of the win- 


dow? I have thought about it, and have been 
much worried.” 

“Don’t worry about that, my little Guy, the 
little horse will see through the window and 
he’ll empty his sack and basket into your 
plate and your hat.” 

“Has he got wings?” 

“Take care, or he will bring you a rod if you 
keep on asking questions. Go into the room 
and kneel by the bench and say your prayers 
in a clear voice! Do you hear tinkling bells?” 

“Hurray! It is coming!” 

The children were kept in their room pray- 
ing, and those who could read had to read 
aloud the lesson of the day. 

Everybody was thrilled and expectant. A 
certain atmosphere of awe and solemnity hov- 
ered about the room, then the tinkling of a 
bell—and the little golden horse was at the 
door! 

The nearness of the mysterious horse made 
the children shiver deliciously, and at the 
first sound of its coming everyone tried to 
rush to the door, but they were told to stay 
inside and the little golden horse came and 
went without being seen. 
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